55, Three Balls 


JABOWSKY’S place is on a side 

and only the rain washes the dusty three balls. 
When I passed the window a month ago, 
there rested in proud isolation: 
A family bible with hasps of brass 
twisted off, a wooden clock with pendulum gone, 
And a porcelain crucifix with the glaze nicked where the left 
elbow of Jesus is represented. 
I passed today and they were all there, 
resting in proud isolation, 
the clock and the crucifix saying 
no more and no less than before, and 
a yellow cat sleeping in a patch of sun 
alongside the family bible with the hasps off. 
Only the rain washes the dusty three balls 

in front of Jabowsky’s place on a side 


Carl Sandburg (1878-1967). Cornhuskers. 1918. 
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n June 26, I made and served 

my last pot of soup at the 

Inner City Mission. Although 

it was just after cheque day 

when many of the people received 

Supports for Independence (welfare) 

cheques, we served more than 100 bowls 
of soup 

After 13 

when the building was sold to the People 

in Need Shelter Society (PIN) who will be 

tearing down both th 


years the mission closed 


mission and the 
neighbouring Vancouver Rooms t 
way for a new shelter for people 
mental illness and mobility problems 

I remember when the 
opened in 1989. At the time, I was work- 
ing with a group of volunteers serving 
sandwiches on the street kitty corner to 
the old International Hotel, which was 
demolished last winter. The mission was 
a welcome addition because we could 
use it for a quick bathroom and warm- 
up break rather than traversing between 
the tables of the bar at the International. 
One day when I walked into the mission, 
a weeping woman called me over 

What's wrong?" I asked. She placed 
my hand on the back of her head, and 
said, "Pray for me." Her doctor had told 
her she had an inoperable tumor 


make 


mission 


I first said a silent prayer to God. "Do 
this in spite of me not because 
and then prayed aloud: "You promised 
‘They shall.lay hands on the sick and 


they shall recover’. | claim this promise. 


m less n 


of the block to the corner where we wer 
serving sandwiches, with her firmly 
pressing my hand to the back of her 
head. 

Her faith was rewarded. I met her a 
month later and asked if she would like 
prayer. "No," she said. "I went to my doc- 
tor. The tumour is gone." Then she start- 


ed to thank me. I told her to thank God 
because there is no way | could have 
done anything without Him. 


igh Explosive 


Booster 


~~ tgintoreed Mose 


inte Fuse: 


The first blast effects of « demolition bomb landing be- 
tween two structures breaks windows and kills people 
within a wide range. The terrific blest wave expands and 


Five years later my volunteer group 
Christ Love Ministry, started working out 
of the mission, serving sandwiches and 


+-dholding servjees. twice ates, Py2000, 


ryt hock ta ist ance 


groups served soup and sandwiches 
Monday, Tuesday, Saturday and Sunday. 
The mission was closed on Thursday and 
Friday because on those evenings The 
Mustard Seed served a free lunch. 

Christ Love Ministry is a group of the 
poor serving the poor. Sandy lives at the 
women's shelter, Max, or Fingers 
(because he had his fingers amputated 
for medical reasons) lives in a local 
rooming house, Sherol, our song leader, 


ep. 


DEMOLITION BOMBS 


This type of bomb. is intended to demolish struc- 
tures, and particularly to dest.oy fectories, bridges, 
canal locks, end dams, Such bombs vary in size from 
600 tc 4,000 pounds, the most frequently used 
being the. 600 and 1,100-pound bombs. Most 
ferge bombers con carty only one 4,000 bomb 
(or two 2,000 pound). Demolition bombs are effecs 
tive chiefly because of their terrific blast. This ects 
most veo ee resistance and, aided by 
suction, literally blows an entive building down, 


almost instantly blows the walls in, shattering both bulld- 
ings. As the oir rushes back Into the pertiel vacuum 
created, suction draws the walls down to the ground. 


ARMOR-PIERCING. BOMBS 


This type of demolition bomb is used against forti- 
fications end armored ships. It Is very heavy, weigh- 
ing from. 600 to 4,000 pounds, with @ thick cating 
ranging from 60 to 65 per cent of its total weight 
A particularly herd nose it used to give striking 
force sufficient to penetrate protective covering 
without breaking the bomb end scattering its charge. 
A soft iron cap prevents the hard nose from skid 
ding on the surface it strikes, For deep penetration 
the bomb is equipped with a deleyed-action fuse 


is on medical welfare and Pedro lived 
upstairs in the mission. 
Unlike the other groups serving at 
. hat ‘ , 


helped out ven had 
a patient from the forensic unit at 
Alberta Hospital helping me to cut up 
vegetables and make sandwiches as part 
of her occupational therapy, and occa- 
sionally people worked off their fines 
through Fine Options. 

As the food provider, I scrounged for 
food to make the soup. Vriends Organic 
Farm regularly brought me potatoes, 
carrots and sometimes onions to the 
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Strathcona Farmers' Market, where | also 
picked up tomatoes. I sometimes went to 
the free breakfast at the Salvation Army 
Friday mornings because after the break- 
fast they gave out extra food from their 
food bank - vegetables, pasta that | 
could throw in the soup. I also used 
other food bank outlets, and bought 
what I could, sometimes resorting to sell- 
ing Our Voice to buy the meat for soup 
and cheese spread or peanut butter for 
sandwiches. Sometimes | was able to get 
a few hours of work at The Mustard 
Seed, or a small donation 

One of the most difficult situations at 
the mission was closing time. Often 
homeless people were reluctant to leave. 
There was no shelter that wasn't full. 
One man hid under a table hoping to 
stay after closing time. Often the best we 
could do was to distribute blankets, or to 
ask someone with street savvy to show a 
newcomer to a warm place such as an 
underground parking area or a heat 
vent. 

There were times when soup was 
thrown around, and things could get 
pretty wild on welfare days when a num- 
ber of people came in drunk. One guy 
lost a bottle and started overturning 
hairs in a frantic search for his beer. If 
violence erupted, one of the group could 
usually stop the fight by getting between 
the combatants. As long as we were 
respectful we were not at risk. I was only 

in the face once; | didn't see it 


We also had a lot of fun, singing and 
serving our friends from the community 
For me, street ministry is the practical 
application of the teaching of Christ. 
With the mission closed, new doors are 
opening. The need for food and a place 
of acceptance continues, but first I'm 
taking a break to fight wild fires for the 
summer. 

LinDA DUMONT 
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"No matter who you 

are, no matter what 

you've done, you are 
welcome here." 


The main message 


Pete's is one of com- 
passion rather than 
condemnation. Put 
quite frankly, they 
practice what they 
preach. 


few weeks ago I had the pleasure of 

having breakfast at St. Peter's 

Lutheran Church. Every Tuesday, 

Wednesday and Thursday they 
serve up a real feast to hungry people in cen- 
tral Edmonton. There was juice, coffee, milk, 
porridge, pancakes, butter, syrup and even 
peanut butter all prepared by ten early- 
morning volunteers. 

I met a man named Mark and we got to 
talking. I found out a lot about him and the 
people who access this service. Mark used to 
work construction but a bad back has kept 
him unemployed for a few years now. He suf- 
fers from depression and survives on AISH in 
a tiny bachelor apartment. Roommates 
haven't worked for him; he found he couldn't 
rely on them for their half of the payments. 
"Anyways", he said, "I find it easier to just 
have to worry about myself and not wonder 
if my stuff is getting sold for drugs or some- 
thing." 

When I asked him why he came to the 
breakfast, he said, "Well, its pretty much that 
or starve. | mean, | can't pay rent AND buy 
food on what I get from Social Services. It's 


just not enough." According to him there are 
a lot of folks in the same situation who come 
to the breakfasts. "Hey, I see women and chil- 
dren, old people and people in wheelchairs 
all showing up here. We're all hungry." 

1 saw this diversity for myself in the peo- 
ple lining up before the doors were open 
waiting for something to eat. One lady 
brought her child so he could have a good 
breakfast before school. Another old fellow 
was just glad to get indoors and have a hot 
coffee after sleeping in the river valley, with 
nothing more than his ragged jacket on the 
night before. He was sore and arthritic but 
full of praise for the volunteers who were 
working. 

I chatted briefly with some of the volun 


‘yewarding. Most of them are senior citizens 
who can remember hard times of their own, 
when food was scarce and money hard to 
come by. It is a real community spirit that 
drives the group in the kitchen - laughter and 
friendly bantering spills out the doors. 

The breakfast is held in the hall that 
adjoins the church on 96 St. and 110 Ave. 
Nothing fancy, it has a kitchen, room for lots 
of tables and clean bathrooms downstairs. 
The average turnout for "St. Pete's special”, as 
it’s called on the street, is around 250 people. 
That's quite amazing considering the humble 
beginnings of this venture. It started in 1996 
when the pastor of the church saw children 
in the neighbourhood going to schoo! hun- 
gry. He wanted to make a difference, so he 
and a group of volunteers started the break- 
fast. One of the founding members of this 
group, Bob, remembers the early days when 
only about 20 or so would show up. But, as 
word spread, so did the breakfast. 

It takes an enormous amount of food, 
labour and compassion for one's fellow man 
to provide such a service. The food is donated 
through the Food Bank; the labour and com- 
passion are provided by the St. Pete's volun- 
teers and staff. Even the hall is decorated 
with loving and encouraging messages of 
hope and forgiveness. The most prominent of 
these says: "No matter who you are, no mat- 
ter what you've done, you are welcome here." 
The main message portrayed by St. Pete's is 
one of compassion rather than condemna- 
tion. Put quite frankly, they practice what 
they preach. 

St. Pete's provides far more than pancakes 
and porridge to our city's hungry neighbors, 
it nourishes the spirit, and we could all use a 
second helping of that! 


HEATHER SLADE 


| of the day. I'm a student myself. 


Milton House: | come to breakfast 
because I'm on the skids. It's good to 
get something to eat." 


Ira Hafso: It's very nice to stop over 
in the morning. | just moved into a 
place where | haven't got proper 
cooking facilities, so 1 come here to 
have a hot breakfast. 


James: I'm a student at Lokken 
Career College. It's very hard to 
make ends meet, so | come here for 
breakfast every once in awhile. 


Don Cardinal: The breakfast is real- 
ly good, especially for people who 
are going to schoo! or trying to work. 
It keeps the people healthy. Breakfast 


Leo Smith: This is my fifth time 
here. It's very helpful for people who 
are on the street such as myself. I'm 
happy it's here. 


Kevin Joe: This place is great. I'm 
from LaclaBiche, here working off a 
fine. The breakfast is helping keep 
me alive. Sometimes it's the one 
meal I have all day. | thank them 
every time I come here. 


Brett+Debby: 
I think it’s cool. 
This is my first 
time here. There 
are a lot of hun- 
gry people out 
there. 


..my soul stood erect, 
exultant, envisioning a 
new world where the light 
of justice for every individ- 
ual will be unclouded. 


HELEN KELLER 
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LETTERS 


Letter-writing too often 
degenerates into a com- 
municating of facts, and 
not of truths; of other 
men’s deeds and not our 
thoughts. What are the 
convulsions of a planet, 
compared with the emo- 
tions of the soul? or the 
rising of a thousand suns, 
if that is not enlightened 
by a ray? 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 
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LETTERS 


TO THE 


EDITOR 


Dear Editor, 


am a person who has to live in a much 

different world than the average white 

person. You see, I am an Aboriginal per- 

son and one of the many vendors who 
sell the paper. Where | sell is not of impor- 
tance; it's the people who I sell to who are 
important. Let me give an example. 

I was standing at my regular spot and a 
finely dressed person walked up to me and 
said, "There's too much Indian in the 
paper." Before I had a chance to say any- 
thing, he walked away. That had me won- 
dering where do people come off telling me 
about content. I am just doing a job and | 
don't need some Racist telling me about 
how much Indian we have in the paper 

I am a proud Native who walks proud. | 
sell the paper to live and what people say 
about the paper affects me personally. This 
paper has put my life straight and the staff 
are the most caring people you can meet. | 
feel proud to be a vendor and my job is the 
best. Thanks to Our Voice for saving my life 
and countless others. 


YOUR FRIENC 
#0853 


lor the second time, the Western 
Canada Poor People's conference will 
be held in Edmonton October 17 to 20 


to coincide with the World Day for 
Eradication of Poverty. This will be the fifth 
Western Canada Poor People’s Conference, 
with previous conferences held first in 
Edmonton, then Vancouver, Saskatoon and 
Winnipeg. The theme of the conference is 
Poverty and the Law. 


~ CHANGE ~ 


e catches my eye. | look away- 

for a sliver of time, believing | 

don't have any change in my 

pocket. In his stepping forward, 
I remember | do have a five. I ask for 
three back in change. 

His eyes, at first unseen amongst 
everything else that appears large--his 
hair, his clothes: his eyes | see, are a uni- 
verse all to themselves. My Soul wishes to 
rest in them. He tells me, in retrospect, a 
lot between one change of light: he has 
written for Our Voice, he tells me of 
another group whose intention is to fur- 
ther educate the world about the connec- 
tion between poverty, justice and crime, 
and he shares something else I now can't 
recall. 

I take my copy of Our Voice-- it being 
a bit blemished, with corners curling and 
I leave, my heart opened even grander 
by his eyes, closing our meeting with my 
attempts to convey how I believe this 
magazine is such a positive force. 

I return to my car, circle the block, 
arriving near the corner where we spoke. 
There he is, crossing the street and | feel 


The first Western Canada Poor People's 
conference came about as the vision of a 
young single mother of two boys, Midge 
Cuthill. In 1996, Cuthill attended an 
Eastern Canada Poor People's conference 
and was so impressed that she determined 
to have a similar conference in western 
Canada. For the next six months, as a proj- 
ect of the Edmonton Social Planning 
Council, she worked with a small group of 


both the large joy and large sorrow of 
our world. Before my light changes, | 
watch him as the door of a bar closes 
behind him. (The door of a bar!) 


Mix 
Change 


hat to do with this informa- 

tion? I explore it briefly 

myself and then with a 

friend who works at a store 
nearby. | initially believe I have been 
scammed. (Did he have a vendor's 
badge? Were there really other maga- 
zines in his pile?) 

My friend asks me a number of 
thoughtful questions; initially I allow 
them to feed my suspicion. Later, with 
my friend's gentle support, I arrive at the 
knowing, that this man can be both: a 
person whose eyes opened my heart and 
a man who took my change to feed an 
addiction. 

I leave my friend, again return to my 
car, again round the corner and again, 
now miles later, this man of largeness is 
again crossing the street in front of me. 
He smiles and waves at me, as if an old 
friend. I restrain my smile and offer only 


Letters can be mailed to: 


> 10527-97 Street, 

> Edmonton, AB 

| >T15H 2H6 

>Email: nlaurence @ bissellcentre.org 


> Fax: (780) 429-7008 


an approximation of a wave. | am sorry 
I do not ‘confront’ him and in a breath, 
my higher wisdom wins out. I recognize 
in that thread of time and change that | 
have made all the assumptions a middle- 
class jerk might make: | judged that he 
had scammed me and drank my change 
away, because I saw him enter a bar. | 
could be accurate--but I am so wrong in 
making these assumptions. 


Forgive me 
Change 


His eyes are 
still the Whole 
Universe. 


Patti SINCLAIR 
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people to plan the first ever Western 
Canada Poor People's Conference. The 
theme of the first conference, held in 1997, 
was Poverty in Action. 

After the conference, Edmonton partici- 
pants made a decision to continue to meet 
and work as a group to enhance their quali- 
ty of life and to build bridges between the 
poor and the general public. The group kept 
the name Poverty in Action, and continued 
as a project of the Edmonton Social 
Planning Council. In 1998, the Philia 
Advocacy Group provided PIA with the 
opportunity to share office space with them, 
a step towards becoming independent. 
Then, September 24, 1999 PIA Society 
Edmonton was incorporated as a non-profit 
society. 

PIA is funded largely by the City of 
Edmonton Community Services, but also 
receives other funding through donations. 
Public education on poverty issues is a main 
focus of PIA. This is done through work- 
shops, providing material for general distri- 
bution, networking and partnering with 
other organizations, and regular contact 
with the media and government officials. As 
a grassroots organization, PIA is hoping to 
dispel the myths about people living in 
poverty. 

PIA has no paid positions, but Donna 
LePretre works full time in the office as a 
volunteer. She receives only expense money 
and lives on a disability pension. 

I've worked all my life. I believe in the 
cause and I'm committed to it," she said. 
“But my arthritis is so bad there are time 
when I just work from home." 

Some members of PIA considered a 
name change for the organization, but that 
idea has been abandoned. "Some people are 
afraid of being labeled by the word poverty," 


said Donna LePretre, director of PIA 
"Poverty cannot be handled alone. It touch- 
es so many areas of social justice. It touches 
people legally, in the way they feel about 
themselves, the way they socialize - it touch- 
es every area of a person's life." 

She said: "! tried to set it up so it isn't 
Donna's organization but so it's everyone's 
organization. 

PIA is trying to reach people in all areas 
who are affected by poverty including sen- 
iors, families of inmates and the working 
poor as well as those receiving Supports for 
Independence or AISH benefits. 

PIA is also there to offer support and 
encouragement, to mentor, and to educate. 
When two members of PIA, Lance LaLonde 
and Isabelle Foord decided to produce edu- 
cational videos, PIA purchased a video cam- 
era for their use and funded LaLonde to 
take a course in videography. As a result, 
three videos were produced - Why | Don’t 
Work, a video on barriers faced by mental 
patients, City of Poverty, a play on the 
theme of Edmonton being the City of 
Champions, showing the poverty in the city, 
and another video yet to be released. 

Plans for the conference have been a 
major focus of PIA in recent months. To 
encourage participation by people living in 
poverty, the conference fee, set at $30, cov- 
ers all expenses for those on a low income. 
This includes attending all the workshops as 
well as meals and snacks. 

For more information about the confer- 
ence, call PIA at 990-1840 or drop by their 
office at 10424-Jasper Avenue and pick up 
information on the conference. 


LINDA DUMONT 


Affordable Housing 


Much Ado 
About Nothing 


n June 24th, in a display of politi- 

cal showmanship similar to his 

colleague’s release of the Low- 

income Review last month, Stan 
Woloshyn, Minister of Seniors, signed the 
Affordable Housing Program Agreement 
with the Federal Government. 

Woloshyn obviously knows it is political- 
ly expedient to look like you care about 
affordable housing, especially when Alberta 
has one of the worst rental markets in the 
country according to the National Housing 
and Homelessness Network. Vacancy rates 
are at a crisis level in Calgary, Edmonton 
and other centers and annual rent increases 
are running at 9% in Edmonton. It’s won- 
derful to hold a press conference to talk 
about the Federal money that’s on it’s way 
to Alberta to address the crisis - ($67 million 
spread over five years - which in housing 
terms is a drop in the bucket; and, inciden- 
tally, less than10% of the Alberta govern- 
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Grey Power 


New Brunswick senior’s proposal 
to establish a political party has 
struck a nerve in Canadian poli- 
tics. 

James Webb of Saint John is over- 
whelmed by the response of voters in 
Atlantic Canada. Webb says: “ This is a 
force to be reckoned with. This is just a start, 
there is a lot of work down the road.” 

Webb, a former leader of the 
Confederation of Regions Party, led the 
party to official opposition at one time. I, 
personally, worked with Jim Webb for ten 
years and found him an honest, hard-work- 
ing individual. 

“You can understand the frustration peo- 
ple are feeling,” said Bill Giberson, a direc- 
tor of the Canadian Association of Retired 
Persons. 

Health care, housing and the financial 
squeeze on fixed incomes are striking a cord 
with Canadians. Both he and Judy Cutler, 
Director of Communications, believe there 
is a movement in Canada to equalize our 
positions and close the gap between the rich 
and poor. 

There are seniors across the country, 
informed and passionate about the issues, 
and they do not know what to do. It may be 


Woloshyn 
obviously knows it 
is politically 
expedient to look 
like you care about 
affordable housing, 
especially when 
Alberta has one of 
the worst rental 
markets in the 
country 


time for a new federal movement across the 
country to fight the tired old corrupt parties 
with new faces and new ideas. 

The Confederation of Regions believes it 
is time to establish a new system of govern- 
ing Canada by a division of regions - four to 
be exact. The regions would establish their 
own parliamentary system. Elected mem- 
bers would be more responsible to their elec- 
tors in their regions. 

This system would not eliminate a cen- 
tral government and would operate with a 
Deputy Prime Minister in each region. A 
committee would be established in the des- 
ignated region to meet with a central gov- 
ernment on national issues. 

We in the Grey Party believe there is lit- 
tle equalization in Canada today. Ontario 
with its excessive members of parliament 
dominates Canadian politics. The city of 
Toronto and southern Ontario elects more 
members than the three western provinces 
and Atlantic Canada. 

This results in discrimination against all 
parts of the country and leads to the grow- 
ing gap between the haves and the have- 
nots. 

The Grey Party will not only protect the 
rights of our seniors but will establish a sys- 
tem through its members to protect every 
Canadian and to equalize our political sys- 
tem across the country. 

ReG TAYLOR 


EDITORIAL 
Program Agreement YW D| MN ION 


ment’'s 2002 budget SURPLUS of $740 mil- 
lion). 

But when the show is over, what has the 
Provincial government agreed to? What part 
will it play in addressing the overwhelming 
need for affordable housing in its jurisdic- 
tion? As far as we can see the answer to 
those questions ranges from very little to 
nothing. The Agreement speaks of matching 
dollars from the province “and others”, and 
it is in this little phrase that a whole world of 
financial dodging rests. The “others” referred 
to are the municipalities, the non-profit sec- 
tor and the business community. In 
Conservative fiscal/political theory the bur- 
den of providing affordable housing rests 
with these groups, and in spite of growing 
evidence that this approach is failing and 
failing miserably, there is no sign that 
Conservatives are going to change their 
approach. Municipalities and non-profit 
groups may have the motivation, but they 
lack the resources necessary to properly 
address the issue. The business community 
may have the resources but they lack the 
motivation. It’s not exactly profitable to pro- 
vide decent housing to low-income people. 


sible to get any clear understanding of 
exactly what the province has agreed to. 
The press release and the background infor- 
mation provided by the Ministry are deliber- 
ately vague when it comes to an actual 
financial commitment. No figures are given. 
And spokespeople for the department have 
nothing more substantial to offer. Stranger 
than this is the fact that the actual 
Agreement is not available to the public and 
wil! not be available for an undetermined 
time. Mysterious? Maybe. Undemocratic? 
Definitely. But for this government that's 
nothing new. I'm not sure they know what 
democracy looks like. 


peaking of what democracy looks 

like... unfortunately, due to the rigid 

rules of time and space, we were 

unable to provide in-depth coverage of 
the G6B People’s conference (see page 6 for 
Theresa’s McBryan’s column) or the protests 
in both Calgary and Edmonton accompany- 
ing the G8 Summit, but we stand in solidari- 
ty with protestors all around the world deter- 
mined to make their voices heard. Power to 
the people! 


All this being said, it is practically impos- 


° } Neoliberalism 


SX Povert 


"\ ince the 1980s the poverty rate has 
grown in the United States, Britain and 
Canada: a trend that corresponds to the 
shift away from Keynesian economic 
models towards a new fabric of relations 
between the state and civil society. This new 
fabric consists of neoliberalism in the form of 
deregulation, fiscal austerity, and the corporati- 
sation and privatisation of the public sector. 
As McCay and Acheson observe: 


The second half of the twentieth century may 
someday be recalled as the time that we became 
painfully aware of the social and ecological costs of 
industrialisation...We cannot rely on the normal 
market forces nor on people’s best intentions to 
save their environments and themselves...In the 
1960’s and 1970’s...the only thinkable solution to 
common dilemmas was government intervention. 
[Now]...the same problems and the same theory 
trigger discussion of another solution: privatisation. 


During the 1980s such political leaders as 
Ronald Reagan (USA), Margaret Thatcher 
(Britain) and Brian Mulroney (Canada) 
embraced economic growth. Spurred by the 
ideas of economic theorists such as Friedrich 
von Hayek and Milton Friedman, the “tax- 
and-spend” model of Maynard Keynes was 
abandoned in favour of “market fundamental- 
ism.” Whereas previous responses to a range of 
social and economic problems involved 
increased government intervention, the shift in 
public policy since the 1980s has favoured the 
marketplace as the primary determinant of 
economic and social agenda—the theory being 
that market-centered strategies would re-ener- 
gize economic growth and social improve- 
ments would follow, trickling down to lower 
income groups. Macroeconomic policy has 
been dominated by the themes of price stabili- 
ty and deficit elimination. Program spending 
as a share of GDP was drastically cut in the 
mid-1990s and continued to fall in the late 
1990s even though surpluses emerged, reflect- 
ing the growing perception of welfare spending 
as a cost rather than as an investment in 


NATASHA LAURENCE 


human development. 

As a consequence, Canada is increasingly 
heading towards the American model of grow- 
lity, lowered tax bases 


lecreased ser € In Alberta itizens have 


na ineaqu ind 


Vy competitive public services, and citizer 
rights have been re-defined as consumer 
rights—an example of which is provided by the 
recent Report of the Premier's Advisory Council 
on Health, which states explicitly that “it is 
time to put ‘customers’ first.” (The public sector 
itself has undergone considerable downsizing 
as the government has pursued the privatisa- 
tion agenda. And even more alarmingly, there 
has been a clear shift in social welfare away 
from universality to “a modest safety net.” 

_ Through the imposition of commercial val- 
ues, neoliberalism has brought increasing 
poverty and growth in income differences. This 
has been hastened by the attempted destruc- 
tion of the collective institutions capable of 
counteracting the neoliberal effects, primarily 


those of the state as Clarke argues: 


The neo-liberal strategy has been consistently hos- 
tile to the public realm. It has challenged concep- 
tions of the public interest, striving to replace them 
by the rule of private interests, aggregated by mar- 
kets (and forms of corporate collusion and combi- 
nation). It has insisted that the ‘monopoly 
providers’ of public services be replaced by efficient 
suppliers, disciplined by the competitive realities of 
the market (or, in some of its neo-conservative com- 
binations, by philanthropy). It has disintegrated 
conceptions of the public as a collective identity, 
attempting to substitute individualised and 
economised identities as taxpayers and consumers. 


The changes that have occurred in the public 
realm are reflective of the shocking reality that 
Canadians are harbouring tougher attitudes 
toward the less fortunate. We now tolerate a 
level of poverty that leaves many without a 
roof over their heads—a reality that has been 
exacerbated by a critical shortage of affordable 
housing in most Canadian cities. 

PieTeR De Vos 


Excerpt from an unpublished Master's Thesis entitled: 
Tuberculosis, Adherence Behaviour & the Inner City 
For more info contact the author at 
pdevos@bissellcentre.org 


The editor is a preacher 
whom you voluntarily 
support. Your tax is com- 
monly one cent daily, and 
it costs nothing for pew 
hire. But how many of 
these preachers preach 
the truth? | repeat the tes- 
timony of many an intelli- 
gent foreigner, as well as 
my own convictions, when 
| say, that probably no 
country was ever ruled by 
so mean a class of tyrants 
as, with a few noble 


exceptions, ar he 


press Ss country. And 
as they live and rule only 
by their servility, and 
appealing to the worse, 
and not the better, nature 
of man, the people who 
read them are in the con- 
dition of the dog that 
returns to his vomit. 


HENRY DaviD THOREAU 
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When a sparrow sips in 
the river, the water does- 
n't recede. Giving charity 
does not deplete wealth. 
Saint Kabir says so. 


PUNJABI PROVERB, TRANS. 
BY GURINDER SINGH MANN 
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Remember, 

people are not watching us when 

times are easy. Anyone can do well then. They 
watch us when times are hard because that is 
when we are really ourselves. 


-Rob Bryant 


f someone tells me to get a job the next 
time I'm selling papers all | have to say 
is: "I have two jobs that I can think of 
and I get to meet nice people like you 
all day. So why don't you keep moving 
because your attitude is starting to annoy 
me. It's also my job to inform you: "Have a 
nice day. Bye." Oh, I forgot I'm supposed to 


_ be polite. to oll. magne. of, the public and 
sometimes | forget that golden rule 


Yes, it's true I have another job and the 
vending is held off until Saturdays. | am mak- 
ing minimum wage. I know that the money 
isn't great but it puts food on my table and 


pays for the rent. | still have to sell the paper to 


make ends meet and I love my job as a ven- 
dor/writer. | have a few concerns I would like to 
address and sometimes it's best write to about 
it. Trying to bridge the gap between two worlds 
is a difficult struggle and it's been a roller coast- 
er of emotions. There are times where I was test- 
ed to a point of rage and hurt all at the same 
time. 

Just being able to wake up and see what the 
Creator has given me is better then what I had 
before. Many times I've kept a civil nature and 
endured with a strong will to keep it together. 
As a writer I believe honesty is the best way to 
get a point across and to not hide behind diffu- 
cult words that we just don't use anymore, even 
if it means sneaking in a swear word or two. 

| was enjoying a fine evening in a great lit- 
tle restaurant with two wonderful people. One 


jirlfriend 


people was my 
who is not as well tanned as me. In comes this 
lady who. was looking for a place to sit. She 
came close to where I was sitting with my girl- 
friend and our friend. She saw me sitting there 


We Come In Peace 


ar helicopters fly over the city. 

Radio announcers reassure 

people in solemn voices that 

all medical facilities will be on 
alert for the duration. Downtown offices 
have plans to shut down for two days. My 
brother’s employer issues a catalogue of 
events cribbed from the Internet to warn 
employees about what areas to avoid at 
what times. Calgary is a city expecting trou- 
ble. 


Protesters shake their heads in disbelief. 
The G6B Conference is a smashing success, 
more people attending than organizers 
anticipated. The uniformed cop in the lobby 
is too nervous to return the friendly smiles 
from an invasion of happy Edmonton 
activists. Most of us here are either from 
Calgary, or have relatives in Calgary. We 
spend our time trying to reassure 
Calgarians: “We come in peace”. 

I’m writing this on Sunday after the 
Community Solidarity March, a mercifully 


with a nice smile and not a worry in the world. 
She then turned to the young waitress and said 
"Excuse me but I would like to sit somewhere 
else and maybe up front would be better." | 
could see that there was no where to sit, but she 
insisted on moving. So they made room for her. 
The first thought that ran through my mind 
was: "Excuse me ma‘am but I did take a shower 
this morning or is it the too dark back here for 
you. Oh, by the way, don't let the flies fly in 
your nose for it's stuck up in the air so high that 
I can count the hairs in it." | held my tongue 
and turned back to my company. 

Those kinds of incidents have been happen- 
ing to me in the last while and “frankly Scarlet” 
it's getting pretty old. I don't have a thing to 
prove to anyone except to me and to the 
Creator. | can't help if I was tanned a little dark- 


jet up 
ahead. If I were to cut myself I would bleed red 
like anyone. Now with that said it's clear to me 
that certain fears will never change. Having 


fear of the unknown and not checking it out 


like everyone else and face the day 
I 


you are missing out on something. The world 
we exist in is a tough one indeed, but that does 
not mean anyone should hurt people for their 
own gain. The unspoken is the toughest to say 
anything about because the rude stares say 
enough. Not able to find a balance with all 
people is one of my downfalls also. It’s just that 
sometimes | want to scream when | am being 
treated unfairly. I owe my life to some of my 
dearest friends who are a lot less tanned then 
me. They are the ones who I'll go to for answers 
and who knows I might learn a few things. | 
can't stay bitter for a long time because life is 
just too damn short. Since writing this I have 
learnt that everyone is not the same and you 
can't change people. The other is never stoop to 
someone's level to gain a false sense of respect. 
One more thing before I forget and this is just 
part of learning: 1 woke up one morning and 
found that my bike had been stolen--the bike 
that I worked for and my transportation to and 
from work. They cut the chain with bolt cutters 
and left it lying there for me to see. Here's what 
I did. Got pissed off for a while and said, "I'll 
walk so I don't spoil anybody else’s day at work 
by bitching about it and I hope the guy enjoys 
a free f***ing bike." Now I walk to work and | 
sure hope next month is just as exciting as this 
one. If by chance | walk into another restau- 
rant | just want to be treated like any other per- 
son and I do leave good tips. 


LEN BLackFox MARTIAL 


Until next month here's a taste of the "Cat 
Dance" as written by Rhonda Summers. 


Ever seen two strong cats out in a field, mating? 
The way they stroll towards, and 

Rub against each other 

And go back 

Turn away 

Look at each other 

Come back 

And rub against each other 

Longer, this time 


hev walk away aaain. but 


SacredCOWLite 


short stroll from the riverbank to a city cen- 
tre plaza. We listen to speakers, singers, 
chant, wave our signs around and flash our 
costumes. The biggest danger we represent 
at the moment is that people, seeing us 
having fun, might get the idea that they 
could create their own fun without paying 
for a $60,000 a year event coordinator. 
Later we stroll down the street in a pleasant- 
ly cooling afternoon shower, find cafes and 
coffee shops to buy a bite to eat and a cof- 
fee, and enjoy the passing scene. I exchange 
newspapers with one of the Calgary vendors 
who came up to Edmonton for the NASNA 
Convention two years ago. This is definitely 
the way to do a demo. Calgary’s bicycle 
cops wait in windrows or wheel in forma- 
tion through the streets, gunships fly over- 
head. 

My family is nonplussed by all this. They 
cannot understand how any of this can pos- 
sibly create meaningful change. The mood 
may change over the course of the week. 
Quebec left a scar on our collective psyche. 
The expectation of violence may draw it yet. 
| keep reminding people that this is Alberta. 
We do not have a separatist bloc suffering 
from decades of viciously repressed angst. 
However, we still do have homeless and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged people, our 
Medicare is being dismantled, our dollar is 
in the toilet. We still need to send a message 
reminding our politicians that we are the 


ones who elect them. Other activists plead 
for the lives of the whole African continent 
dying in the AIDS/HIV pandemic; ask for 
curbs to corporate greed and shortsighted- 
ness: to protect our water, our environment, 
our national identities, our children’s 
futures. Things are all very quiet and friend- 
ly as we try to reassure Calgarians we did 
not come to wreck their city. I am terribly 
sad that it has had to come to this: That citi- 
zens with legitimate grevances about the 
way government and business do their 
work, who want to peacefully demonstrate 
and dramatize these concerns on the street 
should be perceived by other citizens as 
threatening. We are all networking and 
recruiting like crazy. I hope this sets the tone 
for the rest of the week. Community build- 
ing between the activist community and 
those who do not understand yet that their 
lives and livelihoods are also threatened by 
decisions made at such conferences as the 
G8 are our one of our primary goals. Our 
Voice goes to press so early this month 
because of the Canada Day holiday; other 
events of the coming week will have to wait 
for next month. Watch for the rest of the 
story in August. 


THERESA MCBRYAN 
Calgary June 23,2002 


True 
Champions 


e rambled down the busy sidewalk 
toward me, head bobbing, shoul- 
ders weaving, hands dipping quick- 
ly into the sidewalk trash bins. 
Empty pop cans rattled in grocery bags, 
banging against the legs of his grubby sweat 
pants. I recognized the rolling gait right 
away and found it hard to reconcile what I 
was seeing with remembered images of him 
in suit and tie celebrating fat sales commis 
Tries... tail OKES. 
was jolted rudely back into the present as | 
saw him pick out a discarded piece of pizza 


en, Crisp < 


The Journey 
Beyond 


nother month of vending and 
another month of change for me! 
Change is like a kaleidoscope and | 
am fascinated by the never-ending 
patterns of its multitudes of colors ... no two 
perspectives are ever the same ... no two 
aspects ever reflect the same qualities of its 
expression. Although the very process defies 
explanation I am entranced by the lulling 
rhythm of its motion, a motion as timeless 
as the universe that echoes its creative trans- 
formations. Through it we can travel from 
one corner of the universe to the other... 
Leaving a cozy, comfortable corner of our 
life to venture forth into the vastness of 
space beyond is to push ourselves to the lim- 
its, to throw away everything that has 
helped us to survive up to that point. It 
takes us to the edge of the unknown, to areas 
not yet mapped-out in our lives. We can’t 
even begin to know if we're going to find 
another corner to call our own, let alone 
conceive of its nature, or know where we're 
even going to find it. Confronting the fears 
triggered by such a difficult step can often be 
a traumatic experience - one that requires 
some serious hope for success or we're more 


and jam it into his mouth. He looked up with 
some embarrassment as he saw me, caught 
in the moment, and he recognized me*at the 
same time. In this “City of Champions” my 
old friend and | didn’t feel much like winners 
at that moment. I did know I’d be going 
home to a decent meal and a good bed. | 
didn’t know if he would...even if he had a 
home, I know there are lots more who don't. 
A small act of kindness rippled through 
our community recently. Proving that phi- 
lanthropy doesn’t have to originate at the 
top, someone anonymously slipped a new 
piece of currency into the street economy--a 
healthy handful of food coupons from a 
major fast-food chain—each one good for 


yne free, hot sandwich some Our Voice 
_s 


nen th as 1 them ‘ q 


~ could have kept the coupons themselves, but 


they knew about going to bed hungry. They 
knew how good it felt to celebrate a good day 


FROMCOHN 


likely to just stay exactly where we are hud- 
dled-up in whatever cloaks of security we 
can grab onto and wrap ourselves up in. 

Change itself is a natural state of being. 
It is fundamental to life ... a precondition to 
existence ... the stuff that is supposed to 
happen ... the part between our birth and 
death. Every single event that we experience 
throughout our entire lives contributes to the 
nature of its presence in our lives. Change is 
an ongoing process of transformation that 
we tend to ignore and take for granted until 
it makes some dramatic statement in our 
lives, loudly demanding that we give it the 
respect and attention it deserves. Just like it 
is our choice about how we interact with the 
people in our lives, it is also our choice how 
we choose to dance with change. 

Change can be our enemy -something to 
be resisted - something to be denied its 
opportunity for expression in our lives. It 
can also be like a long-lost lover come to 
woo away our troubles, sweeping away the 
cobwebs cluttering up our lives, exciting us 
to reach the very peak of our potentials. It 
can also be a steady, stalwart friend whose 
many different faces illuminate our dreams 
and fortify the substance of our lives. 
Change, from the perspective of a continu- 
um, can have a fluid influence upon us. 
Sometimes it’s marked by catastrophic 
events like divorce or death or being fired 
from a job, sometimes slipping by almost 


ET 


with a fast food treat, or even to have a sit- 
down restaurant meal. They also knew what 
it was like to line up for a charity supper 
served stony faced by someone doing a 
“Christian duty”. They knew the difference. 
So they handed them out to people they 
knew were having a tough time. Sometimes 
there were tears as the coupon changed 
hands...sometimes in the eyes of the recipi- 
ent...sometimes in the eyes of the 
giver...sometimes both. In every single case, 
the precious gift was carefully folded and 
tucked away with care in a special spot...just 
as though it were a $100 bill...to be put to 
use at just the right time. 

The phenomenon grew, as small a thing 
as it was. Instead of being just a handout— 
that little coupon became something more— 
an honour gift, a statement that said “you're 
O.K. man—you deserve at least a moment of 
feeling human again. It costs me nothing to 
do this. You have no idea how good it feels to 
be able to share. Sit down in a restaurant - 
have a hot meal—some much needed pro- 
tein, with a side order of dignity.” 

Sometimes it’s hard to hang onto feeling 
human when you know the only way you're 
going to eat is to line up in a soup kitchen. 
It's hard to take that meal and sit at a table 
with a lot of other down-and-out folks—or 
feel like people think you're being greedy 
when you ask to take a container home to 
the others you live with. It’s a lot more wel- 
coming to sit down in a busy restaurant and 
be able to look up from your meal at a crowd 
of people from all walks of life and feel— 
even for just a moment—that you are part of 
the human race again. It feels pretty good to 

t dowr A re ; 


ei 
ates 


I've been told that somebody down on 
their luck can sit down to a half dozen served 
meals a day—free of charge —if they live in 


ODS 


Calgary. I’ve been told that here in 
Edmonton we throw out enough food from 
the back doors of our restaurants to feed the 
contingent providing “logistical support” to 
the well-fed delegates to the G-8 in 
Kananaskis Country. I've been told that 
dumpster diving is a way of life for a lot of 
people in this city. I’ve been told that the 
Downtown Businessman’s Association used 
to give out tokens good for a free meal to the 
“financially embarrassed”. Connect this to 
the well-documented evidence—that many 
business people of this “City of Champions” 
will champion almost any good cause if they 
know the resources won't be wasted. There 
are solutions to the twin problems of home- 
lessness and hunger in our city if we are 
ready to rise to the challenge. We have agen- 
cies working right now duplicating each 
other's efforts that could be working together. 
There are people and dollars out there wait- 
ing to be pointed in the right direction. All 
we need to do is lay aside the personal agen- 
das and easily bruised egos that are getting 
in the way and work together. How about it 
Edmonton—are we gonna let Cowtown beat 
us in the compassion department? Or are we 
gonna “Do the Math” and “put our money 
where the mouth is?” In the words of a good 
friend of mine: “Think about it—what would 


God do?” 


JAKE FREEMAN 


se 


roe ‘a al 
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unnoticed as a quiet evening at home with 
an unusual movie or a reflective walk in the 
woods, sometimes disguised as the simple 
rediscovery of a half-remembered dream or 
goal we almost forgot about--good or bad, 
optimist or pessimist, friend or foe, sliding 
back and forth or stopping to pause some- 
where in between the two extremes. 
Ultimately, it is our own individual choice 
how we regard the opportunities provided to 
us by our everyday experiences. We can risk 
being influenced by our environment or we 
can be impervious to the conditions imposed 
by the situations we encounter as part of our 
day-to-day lives. It is our choice. We alone 
are in control. How we respond to possibili- 
ties presented whenever change comes beck- 
oning with its siren call decides the role 
change plays for us. 

It is on the edge of our awareness that we 
dance with the elements of change. There is 
where we find our new understandings. 
There is where we find our new perspectives. 
There is where we find the learnings needed, 
the keys unlocking the mysteries defining 
our realities. There, on the very edge of our 
awareness, is where we begin to interpret the 
meaning and purpose of our existence. And 
that is what drives us to the edge of the 
unknown, to face our fears, to contemplate 
making that leap of faith, to venture forth 
and move on from corner to corner in our 
life. 


Someone asked me once: “Please, 


through inner space. 


I really hope you don’t get lost! See you on 


the corner! 


Misty WELLS 


| would love to hear your story of change and trans- 
formation. Please e-mail it to: mistywells@shaw.ca 


would 
you remind me to anchor my spiritual 
bungee cord before I take that leap?” And if 
you're wondering just what you're supposed 
to be anchored to? It is no accident that the 
world is filled with all kinds of continuums 
... each one is infinite ... each one is cyclical 
... and each one crosses each other one ... a 
structured safety net anchored firmly in the 
void of time just like the world that is round 
after all ... it does not end ... and you just 
can’t fall off! The very worst that can hap- 
pen is that your own fear may throw you off 
... off-balance, that is ... and that may inter- 
fere with how you map your journey 


CHAMPION 


The people always have 
some champion whom they 
set over them and nurse 
into greatness.... This and 
no other is the root from 
which a tyrant springs; 
when he first appears he is 
a protector. 


PLATO 


Photo: Pieter de Vos 


“| think vendors should 
be separating themselves 
from the panhandlers beg- 
ging on the streets ... we 
are not beggars ... but if 
you look down-and-out on 
the street you look like 
you've come out of a con- 
centration camp ... and 
even though we live far 
below the poverty level ... 
we can be clean and tidy 
and well-dressed ... our 
customers deserve to 

ra i money’ 
not going to support 
addictions ... that they are 
helping somebody to get 
back into the work force ... 
so | try to dress well ... | 
like to feel good about 
what I'm doing ... and | 
have fun doing it.” 


DALE FERRIS 


OV VENDOR 
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unfavorable circumstances to. fin 


Edited By Jake Freeman 


he street is a sub-culture—there’s 

a lot more to being there than 

just being poor and falling 

through the cracks. People are 
homeless and hungry for a lot of different 
reasons. They come to the street from a 
lot of different backgrounds. Somehow, 
being down, but not quite out has a way 
of uniting people in a common cause 
and addressing the issues of why they are 
there. Sure, there are occasionally con- 
flicts and controversies between those 
struggling to make it through another 
day, but for the most part there is a 
strong sense of community. Our Voice 
has been looking at these issues for eight 
years now, -- trying to identify solutions— 
not just problems. In the process, this 
paper—a project supported by the Bissell 
Centre, has helped men and women in 


tomorrow. 

People often approach me to ask 
what the paper is all about. My usual 
answer is that it is about hanging on to 
your humanity no matter what kind of a 
curve ball life throws at you. There are 
people whose needs for day to day sur- 
vival are not quite being met by the 
social safety net. Some of those needs are 
met by social agencies, like the Bissell 
and others that provide help to those in 
need. Some needs are met by people who 
find themselves a little better off than the 
buskers, vendors and panhandlers, and 
help them out directly with donations of 
cash or food or a ride somewhere. There 
are big issues to face—hunger, homeless- 
ness, and health challenges. Then there 
are little issues too—like when is the next 
free supper, or who's got a call out for 
casuals, or who's staying at whose place 
or what's happening at the gazebo. 

These issues touch us all, one way or 
another, no matter where we live. There 
are pockets of poverty in the suburbs as 
well as in the inner city. Because of gen- 
trification and project relocation, two- 
thirds of our city's population—including 
our kids--are being hit with these issues 
now. We are profiling Whyte Ave in this 
centre spread--because it is a place where 
people can come and learn about the 
socially marginalized any time they 
want—and feel safe—and have some 
fun-- in the process. 


STREET SCENES is A NEW FEATURE --a 
commitment to our roots in the streets, a 
commitment that branches out into all 
sectors of society--a CLOSE UP VIEW of 
street culture. So we invite you to pull up 
a chair, grab a cup and stay a while. 


F 
| 
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Down on 
the Corner 


ne day I'm standing just outside a 
store where | sometimes vend, 
holding my papers, shaking the 
change in my pocket—thinking it 
ought to be a lot heavier than it is for the 
length of time I’ve been there. I’m down to 
my last two smokes, and they’re pretty dry, 
rolled from the bottom of the can. My feet 
are sore, my back hurts, I’ve got the hun- 


thinking, how about I just go home, tomor 
row’s another day and why am | still here? | 
check my watch, looking for an excuse to 
quit for the day when this guy walks up to 


me. 

“Hey bro, kin ya spare a smoke?” 

“I’m pretty low myself, but what the heck” 
“Yeah I'm pretty low too--more ways than one...” 


I listen to his story ... pretty personal stuff ... 
pretty rough stuff ... trying to tell if 1 should 
believe him or tell him to get a shovel. | 
look at his eyes and something tells me that 
even if he is stretching the truth, there's 
something more he can’t bring himself to 
say. It’s enough to pull me out of my own 
head long enough to reach a little... 


“I haven’t eaten today either...” 


He looks away, like he’s embarrassed, and, 
while I’m standing there, trying to decide 
what to do next, a kid walks up with a 
black and white dog in tow. He ties her to 
the bike rack and goes inside the store. 1 can 
see they’re both hurting too. As I reach in 
my shirt pocket to pull out a coupon for a 
Big Mac, I look at the panhandler. 


“Somebody gave me this, | think it’s for you.” 


He looks it over, slowly and carefully folds it 
and tucks it away. 


“Thanks man, I can sure use it. I’m 80 cents 
short for a V8, can ya help me out?” 


It hurts but I dig out a loon and pass it over, 
wondering why I’m doing it, but at the 
same time not questioning too hard 
He rewards me with a thank-you and a 
slow smile, then squats down to pet the dog. 
The panhandler talks to the dog while 
the kid’s inside the store. The kid comes 


back out, opens a can of dog food for his 
four-legged friend 

They chat for a while, the kid tells us 
about how his dog almost shredded a biker's 
jacket on a street in Vancouver, because the 
guy ‘s dumb enough to tease the dog. 


“Took me three days to hitch back from 
Saskatoon - what a ball-buster.” 


While we stand there talking about any- 
thing and everything, one of the buskers 
walks up with his girlfriend. They’re holding 
hands around the guitar case handle, 
laughing, just taking in the afternoon and 
not worrying about what's next. They talk 
to the kid with the dog. 


“Where ya stayin man?” 


“Nowhere — I don't know—just got back—I’m 
broke - gonna try and pan enough for supper.” 


“Come over after — we got room for you - you 
got a couch for the night, man.” 


They head off towards Whyte, the four of 
them-- two guys, the girl and the dog. 

The panhandler says: “Think I'll go and 
grab that Big Mac now’”...He shifts his pack 
and heads south. 

I'm alone again—all of a sudden, I don’t 
feel alone—and for some reason I’m not 
feeling sorry for myself anymore. Just as I 
go to stuff my papers into my bag and head 
for the corner to catch the bus, a lady gets 
out of her car, walks over and passes me a 
five. 


“I don't need the paper, I've got two already— 
have a good evening “ 


I let a heart-felt smile light up my face. 
Thank you, and God Bless you” 


“Same to you” 


She goes into the store, I pick up my bag 
and head for the corner, and then home— 
feeling pretty lucky that I’ve got a home to 
go to. 


JAKE FREEMAN 


The Gossip 


A wise man once gave a bag of feathers to a 
well-known gossip and said: 

“Please take this bag of feathers to the 
top of that hill and empty it all out so that 
they may spread in the wind.” 

The gossip did just that and watched the 
feathers fly away in all directions from the 
top of the hill. 

The gossip took the bag back to the wise 
man and said: 

“Here, the bag is empty now. | did as 
you asked.” 

Then the wise man looked at the gossip 
and said: 

“Now go back and gather up all the 
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ag where they first came from 

The gossip looked at the wise man and 
said: 

“But the feathers are scattered all over! | 
will never be able to pick them all up 
again.” 

The wise man looked at the gossip and 
said: “This is true my friend. From now on 
just think of those feathers as your words.” 


REPRINTED FROM 
THE ERMINESKIN BAND NEWSLETTER 


Joke on 
the Street 


This little scene can be observed regularly - 
vendors really do like to help keep each 
other's morale up and often visit one anoth- 
er for a few minutes — but occasionally they 
do get carried away ... but it’s all in fun 
anyhow ... 


Question: 


How many vendors does it take to sell an 
issue of Our Voice? 


Answer: 


Four - Three to watch and one to hold it. 


, 


He would not 
expound upon 
details, yet in our 
many conversations 
I witnessed the hope 
still remaining 
despite the 
devastation of 
whatever it was that 


shut down this 
career. Yes, shut it 
down it had, for 
now he was only a 
man with memories 
of greatness past ... 
or was he? 


The 
Philosopher 


omewhat average in height, 

width and girth as well as in 

mind, I am simply an aver- 

age Canadian, just plain old 
me. However, having worked and 
lived in quite unusual jobs and 
places over the last thirty-odd 
years, | have met many very un- 
usual, un-average people. Half of 
my working life has been spent in 
the Boyle street community of cen- 
tral Edmonton. I have been the 
proud owner of what is known as 
"a real job," and have had many 
opportunities to help, as well as to 
get to know the people of the area. 
One old gentleman that cornered a 
spot in my memory told me that 
his street name was the 
"Philosopher." 

The Philosopher was originally 
born and raised in Hamburg, 
Germany. He became a professor 
of philosophy at one of the finest 
universities in Europe. In his 


~ things t 


younger days, people knew him to 
be a man of ethics and stature, a 
fine young mind and a great schol- 
ar of the written arts. An accidental 
blow of fate ended this man's tale 
of greatness and began what 
might have been a woeful journey 
in his life. He would not expound 
upon details, yet in our many con- 
versations I witnessed the hope still 
remaining despite the devastation 
of whatever it was that shut down 
this man’s brilliant career. Yes, shut 
it down it had, for now he was only 
a man with memories of greatness 
past ... or was he? 

This man's current livelihood 
was derived from bottle-picking 


0 occur d [ 

some-odd-years-old frame. He e had 
chosen this lifestyle, a much sim- 
pler direction in life than he'd once 
had. He would scurry from corner 
to corner, going up and down the 
street of churches where I was also 
employed, being careful each day 
to stop and illuminates his particu- 
lar philosophies on any subject to 
anyone that cared to listen. He 
regarded those conversations as a 
service he provided to others. He 
would only charge a dime or a 
buck, a cigarette or a butt, whatev- 


~ er came out of your pocket first was 


sufficient. He was always happy 
and simply wanted to spread that 
emotion around. 

Sad to say, the Philosopher has 
now spoken his proverbial last bits 
of wisdom. To sum up for him 
what it was that kept the sparkle in 
his eyes and the shuffle in his step 
that I noticed often, it was impossi- 
ble to say. He, however, each day 
that | encountered him, just before 
he left each time we spoke, would 
mention a little slice of his own 
version of Shakespeare that seemed 
to sum up his own personal philos- 


ophy: 
To Bum or Not To Bum?" 


And, with that thought still hang- 
ing in the air, off he went on down 
the street, well-pleased with his life, 
and always leaving me a little rich- 
er in mine as he did so. Whatever 
else he was or wasn't - a panhan- 
dler he was not! 


Dizzy BREEZE 


Like, can you 
imagine how 
dead Whyte 
would be if, like, 
there were no 
musicians playing 
here 2 1 
there were no 
artists there? 
Like, if there were 
no face painters 
or no tattoo 
specialists or no 
jewellery people 
or no tie-dye t- 
shirts or, like, if 
none of those 
guys were even 
there? Like, if 
there weren't a 
bunch of really 
different dudes 
propped-up all 
along the various 
storefronts and 
restaurants? Like, 
they're really 
way-out cool! 


iti Meta 


o, like, what is a busker 
anyhow? Like, I’ve 
known a lotta people who 
are buskers - in fact, I’ve 
even been one myself during 
the Fringe. And hey, like, I like 
to think that a lotta them are 
my friends too! Like, I really 
think that a busker, man, well, 
a busker is like somebody that’s 
got something really special 
that they just gotta share with 


Others. I just think that it’s 


buskers do that and let others, 


like, see or hear whatever that 
special thing is. Like, that takes 
some kinda special guts, man! 
And hey, like, the whole Whyte 
Avenue thing just wouldn't be 
there without the buskers. 

Like, can you imagine how 
dead Whyte would be if, like, 
there were no musicians play- 
ing there? Like, if there were no 
artists there? Like, if there were 
no face painters or no tattoo 
specialists or no jewellery peo- 
ple or no tie-dye t-shirts or, like, 
if none of those guys were even 
there? Like, if there weren't a 
bunch of really different dudes 
propped-up all along the vari- 
ous storefronts and restaurants? 
Like, they’re really way-out 
cool! Like, THEY MAKE THE 
PLACE, man! And those really 
weird guys, like, those really 
special guys that got these real- 
ly special acts, like, they really 
add some serious atmosphere, 
man. 

A lotta people come down to 
Whyte and, like, they complain 
and everything because there's 
buskers and vendors and all, 
like, people trying to get their 
money, man. But I really gotta 
ask, man, like where else can 
they get such, like, cheap enter- 
tainment? I mean, REALLY! 
For just a little spare change, 
like, for just a loonie or toonie, 
like, all those people with real 
jobs and real pay-checks, man 
... those guys can all just come 
right down here, and, like, they 


Like, About thine Washers Man 


can just all be part of the whole 
scene, ya know. Like, they only 
hafta come down once or twice 
and drop some change ... and, 
like, all of a sudden everybody, 
like, starts to get to know who 
they are, man! Like, for just a 
few dollars, man, all those peo- 
ple with all those boxed-in lives 
in boxed-in jobs in boxed-in 
dreams ... like, hey, those guys 
can, like, expand their hori- 
zons, you know? They can get, 
own lives by just, like, being 
around these people that are, 
like, really doing what they 
only dream of doing. 

And hey, like, there’s all 
sorts of different kinds of 
buskers, you know, like, there’s 
not just one type, you know. 
There’s, like, the musician or 
clown or craft kind that does 
something special for people to 
see or hear. There’s, like, the 
Our Voice vendors trying to get 
people to look at new ways of 
seeing things in the world - and 
some of them write their ideas 
in the paper too. And there’s, 
like, the street kids who gotta a 
lotta, like, special things to 
share ‘cause they, like, really 
see things the way they are 
and, like, they’re just not afraid 
to tell it like it is. And then 
there’s, like, some of the special 
panhandlers that have, like, 
almost a special act that’s, like 
part of who they are or what 
they do. Some of those buskers 
have, like, a real history, too! 
Some of them have been all 
over and had all kinda jobs 
and, like, some of them had 
real important jobs too, man. 
And some of them are really 
brilliant! Like the poets! Some 
of them got, like, special 
insights to share. Especially, 
like, there’s that Mysterio guy 
who does this, like, really cool 
Cheech & Chong thing that I, 
like, well ... hey, I really like it, 
man! 

So, that’s like a whole lotta 


good stuff come see and like, 
those buskers, man, like, they 
really care about people having 
a good time too. Like, the peo- 
ple who come and watch, like, 
they're really part of it too, or a 
lotta of the buskers just would- 
n't bother ‘cause what they’re 
doing is, like, FOR people, man. 
Like, that’s far-out! And, like, it 
just doesn’t happen very often 
anywhere in the world, you 
know. In fact, this is kinda a 
ty famous and, like, it’s what — 
makes the Fringe work, you 
know. Without that kind of 
atmosphere, the Fringe would 
be just like any other festival 
anywhere else. And, like, a 
lotta of those guys don’t have 
to be there - a lotta of them 
have some other kinda job, you 
know, at least a part-time one. 
But they, like, work hard, you 
know, to come and give people 
something they just wouldn’t 
get without them. 

All people gotta do is just go 
down to Whyte and just, like, 
stand there and let the buskers 
know that they are liking what 
they see or hear. And just 
remember that those guys are, 
like, a big part of the tourist 
attraction that, like, contributes 
a lot, man. The economic 
development and the entertain- 
ment industry in our city, man, 
they owe a lot to these guys. A 
lotta other businesses would be 
hurting a lot worse than they 
are if, like, there weren’t a 
bunch of special guys down 
there doing their thing and 
sharing it with, like, anybody 
who just comes along and, like, 
takes the time to be part of it 
all. Those buskers are like 
famous, man! And it's really 
cool to be able to, like, help 
support the whole thing and, 
like, make the whole thing 
work for everybody! Wow! 
Now that's cool! 


Misty WELLS 
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Jazz is the big brother of 
the blues. If a guy’s play- 
ing blues like we play, he’s 
in high school. When he 
starts playing jazz it’s like 
going on to college, to a 
school of higher learning. 


B.B. KING 
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ichard Monkman , a graduate of the 

Grant MacEwan Community 

College Jazz Music Program, is one 

talented musician. With his stamp 
on musical projects -"from jazz quartets to 
folk duos," Richard's resume portrays him as 
a truly well-rounded musician. 

Born and raised in Winnipeg, Richard 
began his musical training as a music 
major at R.B. Russell Vocational High 
School. Only a year-and-a-half after he 
began playing the guitar at 14, Richard was 
already teaching others as a guitar instruc- 
tor through school and a music store. In 
1991 he followed his older brother Randy to 
Edmonton and into MacEwan's music pro- 
gram, where he virtually swept the academ- 
ic awards in the renowned Jazz program. 
Three out of the four years he attended the 
College he was awarded scholarships for 
best marks’. The lanky, soft-spoken musi- 
cian is comfortable in the roles of lead gui- 
tarist, composer, arranger, bandleader and 
session musician. 

Inspired early by his brother Randy, who 
also plays guitar, and influenced by Pat 
Metheny, John Scofield and Eddie Van 
Halen, Richard also admires Peter Gabriel, 
Tori Amos and Bruce Hornsby for their 
musicianship and lyric-writing skill. As 
these artists do, Richard tries to draw on 
personal experiences to tell stories through 
his music. Current inspirations include 
Stone Temple Pilots and the Italian violin 
virtuoso Nicolo Paganini. According to 
Richard, there was a story going around 
that Paganini had sold his soul to the devil 
in return for his amazing skill.(Our Voice 
has dispatched a reporter to confirm this 
story and when we last heard from him, he 
was just going out of cellphone range as he 
crossed the River Styx). 

Richard made no such deal. Instead, in 
the first week of June he went into Ronch 
Studio with Ron Chenier as producer, Marc. 


Natural Helpers 


he Streetworks Natural Helpers have 
made some wonderful points 
through their latest project. These 
people - volunteers from the street 
community who are affected by Hepatitis C 
- collaborated with Streetworks to produce a 
video entitled “Clean Points: Tips About 
Hep C”. The powerful video features profes- 
sional production by Theresa Wynnyk of 
“Company Of Women on the Screen.” Shot 


Gord Graber (drums) and came out with an 
impressive recording of seven of his original 
compositions, tight and well-played. 
According to Richard, Chenier - a musician 
himself - made working in the studio "pain- 
less." Richard credits both Chenier and his 
fellow musicians (also GMCC music pro- 
gram grads) for the quality of the CD, but 
Richard, himself, will earn a lot of praise 
for this recording, particularly given that 
Graber, Smook and Pearce were playing 
from Richard's charts. 

Self-described as jazz/folk, Richard's CD 
features both songs with lyrics and instru- 
mental numbers. Richard will perform live 
with the studio lineup at the CD release in 
the fall. But there is no need to wait to get a 
taste of his tunes. He will be performing 
with Errol Zastre on bass on July Sth at 
Tim's Grill (7106 - 109th St.) at 8 PM. The 
set list includes some of his original compo- 
sitions, a few jazz standards, and some rec- 
ognizable popular songs like the Guess 
Who's 'Undun', 'Wicked Game’ by Chris 
Isaak and ‘Angel’ by Jimi Hendrix. 

Richard is of Seaulteaux ancestry. One 
of his hopes is to have the CD project ready 
for submission to the Aboriginal Music 
Awards next year. A website in construction 
by Hok Nik Creative Designs 
(www.monkmanmusic.com) will feature 
information and news on this up-and-com- 
ing musician. 

Patrons of the Bissell Centre's monthly 
coffee-house (held the third Tuesday of the 
month) have been privileged to hear this 
highly-skilled guitarist do his thing either by 
sitting in with other musicians or by per- 
forming his own music. 

We here at Our Voice and the Bissell 
Centre join with many others in wishing 
you the best of luck in your musical adven- 
tures Richard. 


RON MacLettan 


ow: 


in Edmonton, the video’s debut was held 
June 20th at the Boyle Street Co-op. 
Intended as an educational and harm- 
reduction tool for people living with or at 
risk of contracting Hepatitis C, the video 
provides frank, realistic advice around IV 
drug use and how to stay healthy while liv- 
ing with Hep C. The powerful visual and 
spoken messages are concluded with the 
music of Our Voice vendor Dougie Carlson 
who contributed one of his songs to the 
video. 


Coming to a Vendor Near You ! 


“The poor and the poets are society's canaries in the coalmine, by 
virtue or consequence of their vulnerability and their sensitivity. 
Unless we heed their warnings, we shall all be overwhelmed, 
entombed, and forgotten. 


These writers carry on a faithful relationship with the truth. This 
relationship is necessitated by the gritty reality of their lives. As 
long as their creative expression remains truthful, their art will con- 
tinue to be a beneficial, cleansing and cathartic reconciliation. The 
truthfulness of their art contributes to its beauty. Beauty in a piece 
of art will in turn inspire the beholder to heed its inherent truth. If 
we are wise, our understanding of the connectedness of diversity 
will compel us to embrace the beautiful truth regardless of its origin. 
When we read Art Piche's final line of "Street Life" - "hey brother! 
there is a way" - we are encouraged. Art speaks the truth for Art's 
story is a true story. We embrace it, as we embrace all these stories 
and songs.” 


-rom the Preface of 
e Street. Volume V 


solicitations anid 
sriterraeieeyt 


no money in poetry, bal 
there's no poetry inmieney 
ether.” tghhen dee 
Songs of the Street, 


nurture poetry 
putting money inthe 
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youth EMERGENCY SHELTER 


es Virginia - there is a real Santa 

Claus! And yes - the business com- 

munity of Edmonton does have a 

heart! It was only five years ago that 
I spent considerable time working with a 
series of fundraising projects that networked 
across most of the big businesses in the 
greater Edmonton region. At that time it was 
unlikely that the world of corporate giants 
would have minded if the Youth Emergency 
its stakes and slunk off into the night ... and 
it had begun to seem as if that was one of 
their few remaining options until one deter- 
mined woman arrived on the scene, chang- 
ing not only the face of the business commu- 
nity, but softening its heart and opening its 
eyes to the desperate needs of Street Kids - 
Homeless Kids. 

Debbi Cautley became Executive Director 
of Y.E.S.S. three years ago. Business was not 
booming - at least not for the shelter. Faced 
with a chronic funding dilemma and armed 
with her own strong marketing background, 
she did the only thing she knew would work - 
networking with all the people she could - 
courageously braving the gauntlet of charita- 
ble donation turndowns blow-by-blow-by- 
blow. Too many people had the impression 
that the kids needing a roof over their heads 
were no more than juvenile delinquents 
determined to give people a hard time - a 
tough image to break. But break it she has! 

On Friday, May 24th, in the parking lot 
just west of the Edmonton Aviation Society 
Museum, 30 registered participants - all- 
important leaders of the Edmonton business 


Se re all “Homeless For A 
"These same “homeless” business wiz- 


ards all ate exactly what the homeless kids 
get at the shelter - 


slept on simple army cots 


public washrooms - and 11 
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the closest spot to the big barrel where a fire 
was burning so that they could warm their 
hands. It was cold that night - miserably 
cold. Few of them were dressed in the winter 
clothing they needed. | imagine it would be 
fair to say that they really appreciate the lux- 
ury of Five-Star hotels now. With Bill 
Bannister, president of marketing for the 
Edmonton Region of the Royal Bank, as the 
actively-involved honorary chairman for this 
event - between sponsorships and pledges - 
they raised a total of $40,000 for their one 
night of suffering. Funds will, of course, help 
to offset the shelter’s operating expenses. 
According to Martin Garber-Conrad of the 
Edmonton Coalition on Homelessness 
(ECOH) - guest speaker for the event - the 
actual number of homeless people in 
Edmonton hasn't changed too much over the 
past 15 years. He says it was under-estimated 
at 1160 a year-and-a-half ago, with 10% of 
these being youths alone, aged 15 to 18. He 
also said that, “Homelessness has two pri- 
mary causes or components, neither of which 
we, as a community, are particularly good at 
or even very interested in addressing. First, 
affordable ... accommodation cannot be built 
without subsidy for those ... fin situations of] 
poverty. Second, ... “support services” ... [for] 
those with ... health and lifestyle problems ... 
are not well-served ... there are, simply, not 
enough resources [to meet the needs].” 
“Homeless For A Night” is only one of sev- 
eral special fund-raising events engineered by 
Deb and her special team of workers and vol- 
unteers. She says that without the extra 
hours donated by staff or without the support 
of over 200 volunteers (including Board mem- 
bers such as Doug Stacey, current president of 
the Board of Directors) in all aspects of their 


programs, they just couldn’t manage. Y.E.S.S 


BARRIERS 


SHOULD NEVER BE 
PLACED ON A 


DREAM 


wy 


ARTS 


homeless youths. There are still somewhere 
between 100 and 200 kids out there - kids 
needing some kind of special help with meet- 
ing their most basic needs - kids out there 
struggling on their own - ready victims for 
those who prey on the weak. 

The kids that make it to the Y.E.S.S. shelter 
normally range in age from about 16 to 18 - 
are not runaways - participate in full-day 
school or work programs to help them reinte- 
grate into society - and usually stay for an 
average range of 3 days to 3 weeks. They 
come from all kinds of backgrounds and, as 
Deb reminded me, “each one has their own 
story ... their own sad horror story about very 
real and very terrible things that have hap- 
pened to them ... even some unimaginable 
things that [she] can’t bear to think about.” 

This is far more than a job for Deb. She is 
driven by her compassion for the kids and 
gets involved with the day-to-day delivery of 
the programs - usually getting to know most 
of the kids who pass through the shelter’s 
doors. Y.E.S.S. also operates START House - a 
longer-term special facility that houses up to 
ten youths in an extensive goal-oriented pro- 
gram designed to develop identified life skills 
essential to well-being. Y.E.S.S. also has an 
Outreach Program providing the practical 
family mediation that both keeps and gets 
some of these kids off the streets and back 
into mainstream society where they have a 
better chance at life. 

So ... hats off to the business world! 
Thank you for caring! It really does make a 
difference - not just for the lives of the kids - 
but for all of us who are out here just trying to 
cope. It touches our hearts with the hope we 
need to keep going on. And thank you Deb, 
for believing in the seemingly impossible 


vhnen others ¢ 


People go homeless at almost any age and for 
almost any reason. Most of the time it’s because 
they are convinced that being homeless is better 
than being trapped in a home they can’t stand. 
Touring the Y.E.S.S. facilities, | began to imag- 


ine how it was for Brenda—how it is for a lot of 


the other kids I see all the time. One young girl 
I met last summer just seemed to want to talk 
to somebody .She said she was seventeen... I 
spent a few minutes chatting with her, and 
learned she was only staying in town for a few 
days. She was looking ‘or help to find a good 
dog to hitchhike with, because she didn’t trust 
guys much... I never saw her again, and I've 
often wondered if she found what she was look- 
ing for...I hope her story ends as well as this 
girl's does... 


Brenda’s Story 


My mother died when I was 12, and I had 
to take care of my Dad's house and my five 
little brothers and sisters. My dad remarried 
but my stepmother and I couldn’t get along 
so I left when I was 16. I figured that it 
would be easy to leave Northern Alberta 
and move to Edmonton. I thought I could 
go to work and finish school, too 

Pretty soon I ran out of money and still 
hadn't found a job. I was feeling very alone 
and pretty desperate. Things seemed to be 
getting better because I met a young guy 
who seemed to really care for me. It wasn’t 
long though before | was into drugs and 
working the streets as a prostitute. 

One night a customer beat me up pretty 
bad and left me beside the road. Lucky for 
me a taxi driver found me and brought me 
to the Youth Emergency Shelter Society. | 
got a great Key Worker and was able to get 
off the drugs and go to school. 1 have com- 
pleted school and work full time. 

With help from the staff at Y.E.S.S. my 
family and I worked things out. 

I don’t like to talk about that time on 


st and although I’m still working on 


BRENDA — A Curent of Y.E.S.S. 


Lt Know [oat iif able to put it behind 


No dream should ever be considered too big. 


Too small. Or too trivial. Too noble. Too simple. 


Or too awkward. Yet sometimes barriers get in 


the way of dreams. Stairs that can’t be climbed. 


Words that can’t be read. Minds that are closed 


to a person’s full potential. That’s why we work 


with community groups to remove barriers and 


celebrate the diversity of all Canadians. Because 


one of our dreams is helping you live yours. To 


find out how we’re giving dreams a helping 


hand near you, go to www.rbe.com/community. 
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EMERGENCY 5 ees 


War-making is one of the 
few activities that people 
are not supposed to view 
“realistically”; that is, with 
an eye to expense and 
practical outcome. In all- 
out war, expenditure is all- 
out, unprudent—war 
being defined as an emer- 
gency in which no sacri- 
fice is excessive. 


Susan SONTAG 
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TORNADO 


Most literature on the cul- 
ture of adolescence focus- 
es On peer pressure as a 
negative force. Warnings 
about the “wrong crowd” 
read like tornado alerts in 
parent manuals. ... It is a 
relative term that means 
different things in different 
places. In Fort Wayne, for 
example, the wrong 
crowd meant hanging out 
with liberal Democrats. In 
Connecticut, it meant kids 
who weren't planning to 
get a Ph.D. from Yale. 


Mary Kay BLAKELY 
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Broken fence and gate 


Peeling paint, collapsing porch 


Lovely people home 


Jim Gurnett 


Breakfast fellowship 
Gospel is food for hungry 
On a cold mean street 
Jim Gurnett 


Fear despair danger 
New hope in Canada? 
"Go back where you're from!" 


Jim Gurnett 


Two in love made one 
God says "New life is praise" 
Isabelle is born 


jim Gurnett 


View 
Single smudged thumbprint 
On a pristine document? 


Not my Native view 
John Leppard 


Touch 

Skin lacking contact 
Desiccates and blows away 
Touch me with your rain 
John Leppard 


Kindness 
Hard heart, harder head 


.Not age that fossilizes 


But loss of kindness 
John Leppard 


Green, red, gold color 

Different throughout each month 
Always varying 

Clover Moon 


All emit darkness 
All radiate a brightness 
They are the seasons 


Clover Moon 


The drinking elk turns 
Head raised, tall and curious. 
Where's the bloody roughneck? 


David Laurence 


Messengers 
White doves on their wings 


Suggestive of other things 
--- Higher and higher. 
Audrey B. Strong 


Reflections 
Should we always ask 
Mirror mirror on the wall 


--- Now reflect us all? 
Audrey B. Strong 


Days of Summer 

White fluff swifting by 

Creates hope of life anew 

Ah - ahh - ahhh - ahhhh - chew! 


Audrey B. Strong 


Babbling Brooks 
Stroll through the dark wood 


Till you hear the babbling brook--- 


Do you know its tale? 
Audrey B. Strong 


ART: 


n my artwork I try to express my vision of Alberta, the Alberta I knew as a 

boy and the province that I have known as a man. | think that we have 

done a lot in this city to create a modern cosmopolitan environment. 

That's good to some degree. We also have created a modern art scene. 
During our summer festival season we celebrate the arts and a large part of 
that artistic celebration is rooted in modern art mediums. To some degree | 
have noticed some more traditional art styles are still focused on but not 
enough. In the light of economic development there is a vanishing western cul- 
ture. I think that we should modemize our traditional Edmonton culture and 
not let it vanish completely. That is what my art is about. 

When you leave Edmonton, you will probably notice that the scenery 
changes and you seem to be entering something closer to the original Alberta. 
In my artwork I focus on a traditional western style, but greatly modernized. | 
think that our vanishing western culture needs reform and modernization and 
not to be imploded like yet another grain elevator. In the Alberta I have known 
all my life, the old and the new had a place together. For example: the modern 
oil well pump-jacks were in the background as cattlemen worked on ranches 
and grain elevators would stand beside modern highways. I don't believe in 
hanging on to traditional ways just because they are traditional. I do believe, 
however, in marrying old and new ideas, or at least the ones that have a place 
in the present. It's not all that different with modern art-styles. You can see in 
modern forms of impressionism, painters and landscapes that are rooted in the 
Alberta landscape. However, | think that we need to see a lot more of our west- 
ern culture in our artwork. That is what this picture and my artwork are all 
about. I believe that our western culture and art-styles have a very reai place at 
present. You also might want to think about why we have some of the growing 
problems we do in our wall-to-wall cosmopolitan environment. Maybe it's 
because we don't have enough of the things we started with in what was origi- 
nally a friendlier and more organic environment. Maybe that's why our streets 
seem colder. [ C.J.M.] 
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water runs within 

calling Surging running...Splash 
rainbow Bursts through skin 
Russell Teed 


ALHAMBRA BOOKS 


Excellent Selection 
of Quality Books 


Books Bought & Sold 
= TOM MONTO 


10309 - Whyte Ave. Owner-Manager 
Edmonton, AB T6E 1Z9 (780) 439-4195 


Congratulations to Russell Teed 


for winning June’s Haiku contest. 
Russell wins a $50 gift certificate 
courtesy of Alhambra Books--which 
has generously sponsored this prize. 
Happy reading! 


YOURGUESSISASGOODASMINE 
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Dear Your Guess: 


any times I have had to face 

some people’s attitudes towards 

the so-called ‘Indians’. | am an 

aboriginal who works for a liv- 
ing and pays taxes, just like anyone else. | 
never go to the store to steal or drink in back 
alleys. If 1 walk into a business it is very rude 
to have someone follow me and keep a watch- 
ful eye on me. Going into a restaurant is the 
worst because I get stares from people that are 
surprised to see a sober Indian. The word 
‘Indian’ is a word that I hate personally. | 
have never been to India. I heard that there is 
a lot of Indians there. My Question is: How do 
you deal with the ignorance and jokes you 
hear about ‘Indians’? Who should be held 
accountable for hurting others because of the 
color of their skin? Did Columbus really get 
lost or was he just an idiot? 


THE INDIAN IN THE CUPBOARD 


The Girls 
of Summer 


'd like to introduce you to the students 

that will play an important role in imple- 

menting the Youth & Adult Recreational 

Programs at Bissell Centre. 

Erin and Lily are the coordinators for the 
Youth Program. Erin is 19 years old, born and 
raised in Edmonton, graduated from 
Archbishop MacDonald High School. She is 
entering her 3rd year Political Science and 
Latin American studies at U of A after trans- 
ferring from Grant MacEwan College. 

In her spare time, when not doing school 
work, she gets enjoyment out of mountain 
biking, playing soccer, and outdoor activities. 
Believe it or not, she is learning how to cook 
meals that don't come out of a box or can. | 
learned a valuable lesson here, I assumed she 
meant gourmet cooking - no more jumping 
to conclusions. 

At every opportunity she speaks Spanish 
and goes travelling. Her mother, Michelle, 
started volunteering at the old Bissell Centre 
in 1978 so Erin grew up in the Bissell environ- 
ment. 

She spent many summers at Moonlight 
Bay Camp as a camper, then volunteering for 
6 seasons. In September 2000 she began as a 
Youth Worker. She took a much-needed holi- 
day last summer, but was back in fall to take 
charge of the Friday night swim program. She 
is now on full time until September. 

Lily, who just turned twenty, graduated 
from Archbishop MacDonald. She was a stu- 
dent in the Faculty of Education at Grant 


Dear Indian in 
the Cupboard: 


© start off, I would like to answer 

your second question first. 1 am 

always hesitant to lay blame or 

‘hold someone accountable’ when 
dealing with social issues. Whenever we, 
as a society or as a group of individuals, 
try to point the finger we only make the 
situation worse. By pointing the finger we 
accomplish three things. First, we segre- 
gate ourselves from each other. Second, 
we create a defensive attitude in all par- 
ties. Finally, we end up spending so much 
energy on the ‘who did what’ and the ‘no 
I didn’t’ that we lose sight of our current 
situation, and in doing so we lose the 
ability to work together to find a solution. 
This, in turn, only makes our situation 
worse. 

Now for your first question: “How do 
you deal with someone else’s prejudices?” 
This is a very loaded question, one to 
which there is no silver-bullet answer. | 
could write volumes on the causes of prej- 
udice and still only scratch the surface. 
However, this is what I have to offer. 
Firstly, prejudices, for the most part, have 
three main traits: 1) they are based on 
ignorance, 2) they are based on fear due 
to ignorance and; 3) they are often 


Erin, Laura and Lily 


MacEwan, using the secondary route and 
transferring to U of A to finish her degree. 

When not being studious, she gets a lot of 
pleasure out of singing and playing guitar, 
taking in a wide spectrum of entertainment 
and being involved in recreational sports. 

During the summer of 98-99 she volun- 
teered as a counselor in a camp setting. The 
next two seasons she was promoted to per- 
manent staff with a paying position. 

The mandate of the program is to provide 
fun and exciting recreational and education- 
al opportunities for youth. The majority are 
between six and fourteen with youth from 
fourteen to seventeen volunteering with the 
program. 

Some of the outings planned are horse- 
back riding, camping (at Moonlight Bay 
Camp) and visiting local attractions. There 
are no cost or user fees for the program. Feel 
free to contact Erin or Lily for further informa- 
tion at 423-2285, ext. 256. 

Laura is the Adult Summer Rec 
Coordinator. The twenty-three year old has 
just obtained her degree in Social Work at U 
of C. She was born and raised in Ardrossan, a 
graduate from Ardrossan High School. When 
not doing school-related work, she gets a lot 
of pleasure out of mountain biking, hiking 
and camping. She reads mostly fiction to 
relax from required class reading. She also 
spends time gardening, both flowers and veg- 
etables with her parents, Ann and Allen. 

In 2000 she was part of team working in 
Casual Labour, filling in as relief staff. She 
has worked in a variety of social work-related 
jobs during summer at several different agen- 
cies. 

The mandate of the Adult Recreation 
Program is to provide recreational activities 
for people in the inner city, as well as anyone 


learned. It is important to keep these 
three factors in mind when dealing with 
prejudiced people. Keep in mind the old 
saying ‘people see in others what they 
hate in themselves.’ All people form 
value systems that they use to make sense 
of the world around them. When individ- 
uals allow themselves to question one 
aspect of their own value system, and find 
out they have been mistaken, then they 
must start to question all aspects of their 
value system, how they see the world 
around them and how they fit into this 
world. Such questioning is very frighten- 
ing, so most people are unwilling to allow 
for the possibility that their values and 
beliefs may be wrong. It is the very strong 
people who allow themselves the possibili- 
ty that they may be incorrect in how they 
view the world; however, it is hard to 
learn new ways of seeing things without a 
guide. Your willingness to discuss your 
world with others is therefore what | view 
as the strongest tool in dealing with preju- 
dices. 

ANYWAY, THAT IS MY GUESS... 


If you want to send any questions, ideas or 
stories that you would like me to comment 
on, you have three ways of getting them to 
me. You can give them to Ron or Natasha of 
Our Voice, you can drop them off in the 
downstairs Casual Labour Office or you can 
E-Mail them to: yourguess29@hotmail.com. 


who accesses the other programs at the Bissell 
Centre regardless of where they live. 
Some of the outings include day trips to 
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lk Island Park, arts & crafts, baseball an 


contact Laura at 423-2285, ext. 159. 


The easy part is finished; now begins the harder 
part I have to start thinking about using my 
brains. 


early lost it more than once been 

around the block and down the 

back alleys more then I'd like to 

remember. Life's highway, void of 
the straight and narrow -guidance from the 
Great Spirit. It's a life-long learning experi- 
ence. 

I can't stress the importance of the above- 
mentioned programs enough to everyone 
who takes part in them. Everyone is made at 
ease, given a sense of belonging, and includ- 
ed in all activities regardless of their abilities. 

Last summer | had the pleasure of volun- 
teering with Cheryl. She finished the Social 
Work program at Grant MacEwan and is tak- 
ing spring courses there before furthering her 
education at the U of A. 

This time last year | was wound up tighter 
than a three-dollar alarm clock. I was enter- 
ing 6 months of clean time and had hit the 
real or imaginary brick wall. Dealing with 
health and education issues and the welfare 
system had me jumping through hoops left, 
right and center. Frustration and agitation 
was setting in. I could have easily given up or 
fallen between the cracks in the social system. 

I persevered through because of the Adult 
Rec Program. I had other outlets to vent my 
anger as well. | must have burned the ear- 
lobes off a good friend more than once. 

To relieve the stress and anxiety of dealing 
with everyday problems I strongly encourage 
everyone to participate in this program when 
they have time and energy. 

Erin, Lily and Laura have a well-rounded 
interest and will accommodate the youth and 
adults to have a safe and joyful summer. And 
I will be returning to volunteer with Laura. 


KEVIN Fox 


Support 


Our Voice 


roviding poor men and women with a chance to take con- 

trol of their lives is the purpose of Our Voice. For eight 

years now we have given opportunities to more than 2000 

people in Edmonton who have found themselves living in 
poverty. 

Our Voice is a project of Bissell Centre and was founded in 1994 
to empower people who were homeless or at risk of becoming so, as 
they work toward gainful employment and self-sufficiency. With 
more than a seven-year history, the Our Voice organization has 

ed notoriety for honest news r¢ 


porting and our unique 


Ye S I would like to 


contribute to Our Voice! 


Our Voice has come a long way but needs more to be done and we 
cannot do it without you. Your tax-deductible financial contribution 
will allow us to continue our commitment of helping the home- 
less/and the unemployed transition into gainful employment. 

Won't you please take a minute and send in your contribution 
today? Your giving and supportive spirit will not go unrecognized. 


Please send a cheque to: 


Our Voice 10527-96 Street 
Edmonton AB. TSH 2H6 


Your money will go toward: | 
@ Helping with the printing costs of Our Voice. 
@ Computer and writing training for our vendors. 
@ Continued support and empowerment services for vendors. 


Enclosed is a tax-deductible donation for 
$100.00. $75.00. $50.0 ___ Other_ 


Name: 


Address: 


Phone: 


| Organization (if any): 
' 
! 
: 
' 
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a Toucan a Es 
Road Race for 
Nutrition 


wo-hundred and twenty-five people, mostly 

realtors from realty companies, put their 

hearts before their dollars by walking a 

6km stretch along Ada Boulevard to raise 
$12,000 during the 10th Annual Capital City 
Savings School Lunch Road Race at Concordia 
University College of Alberta on Sunday, June 2nd 
in Edmonton. 

The walk and road race started at 9 a.m. and 
included a 5-mile road race, 5-mile team challenge, 
3km youth race, 3km walk, 6km walk and a tot's 
toddle. 

The Edmonton Realtors Charitable Foundation 
including Capital City Savings and other major 
sponsors organize the popular road race and walk 
every year as a way of supporting a popular school 
lunch program offered in 14 schools in the 
Edmonton area. 

The program provides nutritious lunches to 
high-needs communities including schools in the 


Performers 


inner-city, the north end and the east end of the 
city. A free public lunch called "Snack in The Park" 
is also offered while children are out of school dur- 
ing the summer break. 

The Edmonton Realtors Charitable Foundation 
was established in 1986. Its purpose is to address 
the philanthropic efforts of the members of the 


+ Edmonton Real Estate Board. Sharon Damery is 


the executive director of the Edmonton Realtors 
Charitable Foundation. She gave Our Voice a bet- 
ter understanding of its impact in the community. 
She says, "Our friendly gap guidelines are that 
75% of our yearly funding is directed towards the 
homeless and shelters. That of course is because our 
members are involved in our housing area and the 
community. 10% goes to crime prevention and 15% 
to special projects." 

This year’s Honorary Chair was former 
Edmonton Eskimos great Henry "Gizmo" Williams 
Despite being unavailable for a comment with Our 
Voice, he managed to complete the 5-mile road 
race. 

Howard Sinclair, age 56, is a realtor for Remax 
Advantage. He's also the co-chair of the Edmonton 
Realtor's Charitable Foundation. He also sits on the 
board of governors with this organization. This was 
his fourth year walking to raise pledges for a good 
cause. He's a strong advocate of this annual road 
race and walk and understands its impact on chil- 
dren who need the nutritious lunch program. He 
says, "One of the greatest causes is the school lunch 
program. It feeds children... They are tomorrow's 
greatest assets." 

Cynthia Yakowich, age 35, was a first time par- 
ticipant in this year’s 6km walk. She works for the 
school lunch program and also had some kind 
words of support for the children who need the pro- 
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gram. She says, "There are a lot of poor and needy 
in the city, especially children. | just think the kids 
deserve a chance, From working in the school | 
know that being properly fed helps these kids focus 
and learn and concentrate. It basically helps me 
know that I'm helping them in a small way." 

The anticipated goal for this year's road race 
and walk is $20,000 dollars. The deadline for 
pledges is August 31st, 2002. 
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JOHN ZAPANTIS 


Alberta 
Credit 


Counsellors Ltd. 


DROWNING IN DEBT? 
WE CAN HELP... 


* ALTERNATIVE TO BANKRUPTCY — Member of 
* CONSOLIDATE YOUR PAYMENTS 
* STOP CREDITOR CALLS - 
FREE CONSULTATION wr 
* KNOW YOUR OPTIONS 


Suite 302, 10050-112St. (780) 488-3328 
Edmonton, AB T5K 231 
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Fax: (780) 453-3328. 


-PEOPLE’SCOLUMNIST 


"One of the greatest 

causes is the school 

nch program. It feeds 

children... They are 

tomorrow's greatest 
assets." 


KEMPER’S CONCRETE 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS & ENGINEERS = | 
P.O. Box 665, Edmonton AB, T5] 2K8 
For all your concrete needs 
Cement Specialist, Residential & Commercial 
Acid Stain (old & new concrete) 
Ph: 471-8027, Cell: 913-3926 Fax: 988-9296 


Proud to be 
a supporter of 


our voice 


Raj Pannu, MLA 
Edmonton Strathcona 


Constituency Office 


10342 - 82 Avenue 
, Alberta T6E 1Z8 


Fax: 


Phone: (780) 414 0702 
(780) 414 0703 


Bus. 780-920-2433 


Edmonton AB TSX 3M3 Res. 780-475-5527 | 
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Our specially screened soil is a perfect blend for 


RBC Dominion Securities 


#2300. 10155-102 S$ 


Edmonton, AB Same or next day delivery is available wish, 
T5J 2P4 — J 
Ph, 944-8851 


lawn grades, planting beds, and gardens. We can 
recommend appropriate coverage for your project! 


Call 960-0402 or Cell 918-6752 


it. 


Be Smart. Read OV! 
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Landlord and Tenant 
Advisory Board 


Call 496-5959 


Call if you area 
landlord or a 


tenant that needs: line include: 


e Advice in residential ¢ General Information 
tenancy matters e Laws and Tips 

¢ Mediation in e Security Deposits 
a residential e Starting a Tenancy 
tenancy dispute e Agreements 

¢ Education courses ¢ Inspection 
or workshops Reports & 


¢ To purchase the 
Question & Answer = 
Booklet or Forms 

e Free Landlord and 
Tenant fact sheets 


e Notices 


Find information fast using 


The Landlord and Tenant Information 
Line 24 hours a day. Call 496-5959; press 


2, then press 1 and 
follow the instructions. 


City of Edmonton, Landlord and Tenant Advisory Board 


Main Floor Chancery Hall 
#3 Sir Winston Churchill Square 
(Corner of 102A Avenue and 99 Street) 
Edmonton, AB TS] 2C3 


€dimonton 


Some topics on 
the information 


Security Deposits 
Resolving Disputes 


444-1234 - to assist individuals and families. We 
offer support and/or advocacy to deal with child wel- 
fare, school issues, welfare, AISH, childcare subsidy, 
food, shelter, etc. We also assist with referrals and resources. 
The Society For Metis Literacy also offers circles to discuss, 
share, plan and carry out ACTION on issues specific to 
Aboriginal/Metis/Inuit people. Circles will be held upstairs at 
| 10865 - 96 St. Thursdays between 7 pm and 9 pm. All are 
welcome. For more information call 444-1234 


Society for Metis Literacy | 


he Society For Metis Literacy has set up a HELP line - 


Crossword Puzzle 


17220 - 


HITCH, 
WAREHOUSE 


John Reil 


Bus: (403) 944-9209 
Fax: (403) 486-4690 


107 Avenue, Edmonton, AB T5S 1E5 
1-800-661-7557 
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“She’s a survivor, 
someone who 
always seems to 
find hope even in 
the darkest 
corners.” 


er ine 


the current enigma of the 
Our Voice community, sharing her 
unique perspectives with fellow ven- 
dors and writers. Though relatively 
new to Our Voice, she is no stranger to 
the streets - least of all to Whyte 
Avenue. Her first brush with its magic 
and mystery kept her coming back 
since discovering it many moons ago. 
She started vending in February of this 
year and started writing for Our Voice 
shortly after. In many ways, Misty has 
come full circle. 

From the prairies -North Battleford, 
Sask. - she hit the streets when she was 
only a young teen. The usual street 
stuff - crash pads - drop-ins - hand- 
outs - violence - hitching - nanny jobs 
- just whatever worked. At one point 
she got messed up with sniffing - got 
“straight” again and tried to go back 
home. They tried to put her away with 
the shrinks, but even then labels 
wouldn't stick on ‘her. Not daring to 
hang around for a redo, she moved 
on. More bumping around - more 
hunger - more learning. Dealing with 
the suicide of a boyfriend, avoiding the 
traps of prostitution and criminal 
activity, and never getting stuck with 
substance abuse again either. She was 
still only 16 when her big break came 
from a stranger who gave her a job in 
his store - on the Avenue, of course - 
and he made sure that she had a place 
to live, too. That job became her first 
success in the business world and she’s 
never stopped looking for ways to help 
others find their own path to success. 

Misty is at home with street people, 
business people, university people, or 
volunteers - she's been all of them her- 
self at some point. She is currently 
working, by fits and starts, on a sociol- 
ogy degree, while trying to focus on 
developing as a writer. As a student of 


scinicingosiveoins Ways 
“changing, always growing, 


life, some of her lessons have been 
hard — but she does not dwell on them 

- preferring to take her learning and 
move on with her life. Though left 


nigh and dry by abusive spouses, she’s 


. eneion It hasn’t = all ', 


roses for Misty - she’s known the bitter 
taste of defeat as well as the sweet 
taste of success, but despite her opti- 
mism, she’s not one to look at the 
world through rose-colored glasses. 
She's a survivor, someone who always 
seems to find hope even in the darkest 
corners. She doesn’t give up on others 
either even when they give up on 
themselves. Nobody knows that better 
than me. 

She credits her own healing to the 
roots of her spiritual beliefs and travels 
the Red Road of native tradition. Once 
in a while her path even leads her to 
spend time in a church. And remem- 
ber the man who took a chance on her 
as a kid from the streets? She kept in 
touch with him and recently learned 
that he (and his wife too) has always 
been a very strong Christian - a prac- 
ticing Christian - a Christian who 
never once preached at her all the 
years she’s known him. All he ever did 
was share his compassion and his 
belief in her - helping her to find her 
own faith and hope in life - and he’s 
still there, helping others whenever he 
can. 

I'm her partner and I’ve known her 
for over 16 years and, in many ways, 
she’s still a mystery to me. If you want 
to know a little more about her, 
though, there is one thing that is no 
mystery, you can find her on her cor- 
ner — at the University L.R.T. or on the 
Avenue she loves - in front of the 
Second Cup at 104th Street and Whyte 
- trading Our Voice papers, personal- 
ized perspectives and smiles for 
toonies, loonies and the occasional 
wooden nickel. 

JAKE FREEMAN 


YARD WORK 
SPRING CLEANING 
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No placement, adminstration, or broker fees. 
Workers are availble to work 24 hrs a day. 
7 days a week 


(Appointments made within work hrs.) 


AVERAGE HOURLY RATE - $7.00 


Bissell Centre's 
Casual Labour Office 
424-4385 


Office Hours: Mon-Thur 7am-2pm 
Frid 7am-noon 
| No fee job placement service 


CALL 424-4385 
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New and 
Gently-Used 


Bissell Centre's 


Thrift Shoppes Fash ions 
plus..... 
© furniture® home goods 
© jewellery® c ollectibles 
8818 118 Ave © antiques 
471-6644 
vs the best quality 


lowest prices 


We are 100% non-profit 
and locally owned 
No GST ever 


sak Gane ALL PROFITS SUPPORT THE PROGRAMS 
are open seven AND SERVICES OF BISSELL CENTRE 
IN EDMONTON'S INNER CITY 


DAYS A WEEK 


ROBERT P. CHRISTENSEN PROFESSIONAL CORPORATION 
Barristers and Solicitors 
11450-124 Street 
Edmonton, AB 


Robert P. Christensen 
Russell R. Wilkinson 


Phone: 454-0387 Fax: 454-0389 


General Practise of Law 
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Across: 


7. 


Storms 


9, Landlocked republic in S Africa 


12 


13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
20. 
22. 
25. 


27. 


. Current 

State of perfect happiness 
Bliss (7,6) 

Good-bye 

Exhausts 

Revival 

Microscope component 
Punctually 

Mediterranean resort area 
Air (prefix) 

Workforce 


. Box of valuables (8,5) 


fter finding all the words hiding in this word search, combine only a few of those words together to learn 
which words make up one of our often quoted bits of social wisdom and instruction - one of those time-hon- 


oured sayings used to admonish others about appropriate social behaviours that conform to general social 
expectations and standards. 


Se De AS 


be used more 


= = ce 
Words may appear horizontally, vertically, diagonally or even in revers f the words may need to | 
than once to complete the quote ... and, just as in the real world, some words are there just to confuse things. 


Some ¢ 


. Hop kiln (Brit.) 

. Dollar bills 

. Misadventure 
33, Intense 


own: 


. Feel grief 
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. Double curve 


. Smoker's receptacle 


Rapes: .-0-*— T. N O 


. WWII beach 


. Give pleasure to 

. Brushes 

. Female adventurer 
. Promotion in rank 
. Small hotels 
. Former Russian ruler 
. Himalayan language 
. Go astray 
. To feel intense aversion 
. Sow again 
. Source of formic acid 
. Smallest component 
. Jittery 


“a 


The 5 word hidden quote (probably ) is: 
.” (please check next month to see if you are correct). 


Solution to June's puzzle: “Do Not Judge A Book By Its Cover.” 


THE DEBUTS BY RAYMOND BIESINGER 
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Solutions: Page 19 
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